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S ‘ by its intense azure colour, marking out its | with additional perils the adventurous course of 
eae ee ueee" aii like a vast river. F the navigator, a be alarmingly increased; 
ns Beautiful as the waters of the ocean appear, |and but for the latter, the atmosphere would 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. they are far from being pure, being impregnated | probably be continually filled and darkened with 

Price two dollars per aanum, payable in advance. | With various extraneous substances, beside the | mist, or the earth deluged with incessant rain. 
Subicripfion and Pujeabinereceives by | Vast aceu, plation of animal and vegetable re- | Above all, there is reason to belie ve, that were 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, mains resulting from its own inhabitants, and | the waters of the ocean destitute of these in- 


poured into it by its innumerable tributaries. | gredients, they would be liable to become eor- 
The principal saline ingredients are common |rupt, or, at all events, undergo changes incom- 
PHILADELPHIA. salt, soda and magnesia, the first being in much | patible with the maintenance of animal life, and 
the largest proportion, being nearly two thirds | giving rise to noxious exhalations, spreading 
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———— of the whole. These impurities vary in quan-| disease and death throughout the lund. But 
For“ The Friend.” | tity, according to situation, and the action of|their presence, together with the incessant 

SEASIDE COGITATIONS. currents and streams of rivers; they appear | motion produced by the winds and tides, secure 
(Continued from page 58.) also to be affected by the season of the year. |a state of purity, by which not only are these 


It is a difficult matter to form a theory, cor-| evils avoided, but the whole domain is fitted 

Throughout the unmeasured depths of the! responding with the facts universally Known, |for the support and full enjoyment of its in- 
ocean where such scenes of wonder and en-| by which to account for the origin and con-| habitants. If these facts be true, and they may 
chantment are displayed in endless variety, | tinued supply of saline matter in the ocean, and | mot be reasonably doubted, they illustrate the 
myriads of animated beings, instinct with life | not a few learned men have engaged in specu-| peculiar adaptation of the existing composition 
and beauty, are sporting in the bliss of €X-' lative inquiries concerning it; but as yet there |of sea water, to the harmony and economy of 
istence, and the means of enjoyment which | has not been much light shed upon the subject. | nature; and afford another, among the many 
have been conferred upon them by their bene-| Pr, Halley supposed that the salts were! evidences which surround us, of the wisdom 
ficent Creator. Multitudinous races, in almost} washed out of the earth by the waters perco-|and benevolence of the Creator, in so arrang- 
every conceivable variety of form, are there. | }ating through it, and carried into the ocean by | ing and adjusting all the parts, as to insure the 
Some dwelling in inaccessible abysses ; some | the rivers ; where, as the fluid was evaporated, | symmetry and stability of the whole creation. 
swimming and disporting upon or near the Sur-| the saline matter was left behind. If this were| For a long time, that beautiful appearance of 
face ; some dwelling solitary in splendid shells | so, there would be a constant increase of these | the ocean which has attracted the observation, 
of their own construction; and others uniting saline ingredients of the sea; but experience | and claimed the admiration, of every one who 
in countess millions to rear up, from unknown | proves this not to be the case. | has had the opportunity of witnessing it, called 
depths, mountainous structures, compared with|" Boyle supposed there were extensive beds of | its phosporescence, was supposed to be at- 


which the proudest monuments of man sink | salt at the bottom of the sea, which by their|tributable to some inherent property of the 
into insignificance. Endless as is the variety | gradual solution impregnated the water. But} water, brought into action by particular atmos- 
of their forms, from Leviathan, ** who maketh 


1S, i ; such beds have never been discovered, and this | pherical changes. But recent and careful in- 
the sea to boil like a pot ;” to the atomic monad, | theory implies, like the former, a constant pro- | vestigations have exploded this idea, and assi- 
numbers of which occupy a space not larger gressive saltness. | milated this brilliant phenomenon with what we 
than the point of a pin; yet each exhibits in Again, it has been thought by some that the | witness upon land displayed by the glow-worm 
its structure, the same beautiful adaptation of| presence of these substances results from the | and fire-fly. ; 
its organs, to its habits, and capacity of enjoy-| corruption of the fresh water brought in by the! Sailors, who seem always to have been prone 
ment. ‘* These wait all upon ‘Thee, that thou | rivers, and thé decomposition of their vast sup-|to superstition, and fond of every thing en- 
may’st give them their meat in due season. ply of vegetable and animal matter ; while those | veloped in mystery, almost universally believe 
That thou givest them they gather : thou open-| geologists, who suppose our whole globe to/| the light of the sea to arise from causes alto- 
est thy hand, and they are filled with good.”’| have once been in a fluid state, consider the | gether beyond the reach of human ken; and 
The colour of the water of the sea is gener-| waters of the ocean, as the remains of the pri-| about which it was useless, if not worse, to 
ally a deep greenish blue, though it often puts | mitive liquid, from which have been precipi-| pry very curiously. ‘The beautiful light whieh 
on various other shades, which are local, and | tated the various earthy and metallic substances. flashed over the vessel’s bow, or marked her 
sometimes transient and illusory. The reflec- | But though it may puzzle philosophers to trace | devious track in lines of liquid fire, was, and 
tion from clouds overhanging it, will often cause | the origin of the immense quantity of saline | indeed still is, more generally regarded by them 
the colour to vary; and in some places, the| matter held in solution by the waters of the|as a dircful prognostic of coming evil, than 
peculiar character of the bottom, or the sub-| great ocean, it requires but little examination | recognized as one of the legitimate phenomena 
stances held in suspension or solution, give the| to detect the many advantages which result|of nature, with which her author delights to 
water a peculiar tint. From this latter cause, | from it. diversify and adorn the seat of his favoured 
the white, yellow and red seas receive their} By its presence, the density, and conse-| creature man. It is not therefore to be won- 
distinguishing appellations. The prevailing | quently the buoyancy of the water is consider- | dered at, since those who had the best oppor- 
colour of the ocean, however, is a deep blue| ably increased ; thereby rendering its pathless | tunity for observing this remarkable appear- 
inclining to green, arising from the greater re-| wide expanse more stable, and better calculated | ance, not only neglected its examination, but 
frangibility of the blue rays of light, which | for the purposes of navigation. It lowers the | often misrepresented the manner and eircum- 
causes them to be more abundantly refracted by | freezing point, and materially lessens the ten- | stances under which it occurred, that its causes 
the deep water. The gulph stream, which | dency of the water to pass off in vapour,when should for a long time remain the subjeet of 
rushes out of the gulph of Mexico, and tra-| acted on by the heat of the sun. | mere conjecture ; and many strange and absurd 
versing along the whole line of our coast,| But for the former effect, the accumulations | theories were broached and promulgated as the 
crosses the Atlantic to the western shores of| of ice which now so frequently affect the cli- | truth. Leaving, however, the enumeration of 
Europe, it is said, can be readily distinguished | mate of different countries, impede and surround | these, it will be enough to state that the result 
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of recent investigation, accurately made, and 
repeatedly tested, leaves no doubt that the 
phosphorescent light of the ocean is not attribu- 
table to any property or state of the water; but 
is produced by living animals principally, and 
under some circumstances by the dead animal 
matter floating in the waves. ‘This latter 
generally becomes luminous, soon after death 
has occurred, and before putrefaction has com- 
menced, which in salt water is delayed a con- 
siderable time, during which period a solution 
of the solid matter is going on, and its diffusion 
through the water is effected. This is the cause 
of that faint pale light which often surrounds a 
carcass, and also of that which we occasionally 
see spread over the surface of the waves in 
patches. This, however, is but a partial and 
trifling cause of the phosphorescence of the 
sea, in comparison with the common and efli- 
cient source, residing in the various tribes 
which in many places fill the waters in num- 
bers, which are not only incalculable but in- 
conceivable byyour powers of mind. 

The singular power of emitting light does 
not appear to be confined to the smaller marine 
animals, but is probably enjoyed by nearly all 
the various races which inhabit the mighty 
deep. None, not even those in whom, when 
excited, it is most intense, are perpetually lumi- 
nous: it appears to be in great measure under 
the control of the will, exerted, it is true, 
most caprieiously; sometimes extorted by alarm, 
and sometimes kindled up by irritation ; but 
under all circumstances within the power of the 
animal to extinguish it. 

A great proportion of those marine animals 
which emit bright and voluminous sparks, are 
of such microscopic dimensions as to be almost 
invisible to the naked eye; and others, though 
quite large enough to be seen, are so trans- 
parent, that when in the water they easily es- 
cape observation. But there is no difficulty in 
the larger species, as the medusz, beroe, &c., 
which may be readily secured while in the 
act of emitting light, and subjected to exami- 
nation. 

At first thought, it would seem incredible 
that there should be living creatures in the 
water sufficiently numerous to illuminate it, 
generally and continuously for miles ; but when 
we reflect that the whole sea is often changed 
in its colour for hundreds of leagues, by ani- 
mals not larger than a grain of sand, our incre- 
dulity at the former may cease, and we may 
safely conclude, that a cause has not been as- 
signed which is inadequate to produce the 
effect. La Perouse, Cook, and other navi- 
gators have remarked, that occasionally im- 
mense tracts of the ocean were diffusedly 
luminous, shining without sparks, and pro- 
ducing an effect, comparable to an extended 
plain of snow; which, upon examination, was 
found to be attributable to myriads of minute 
animals, such as vorticelle, volvox, &c. 

If, as is now generally admitted, this singular 
power of emitting light is, in a great or less 
degree, possessed by all the numberless races 
which enjoy their existence in the sea, there 
can be no doubt it has been conferred upon 
them for some wise and beneficent purpose, as 
it is not probable that so singular a provision 
should have been made in useless sport. 

(To be continued.) 
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forms have become extinct at several different 


An Essay on the Geological Evidences of the|and probably widely distant periods, and that 
Existence and Divine Attributes of the| they have been replaced by others, all which 


Creator. 

(Concluded from page 59.) 

In the short sketch of the organic remains of 
the ancient world, as they occur in formations 
of different ages, I made mention of some of 
enormous size. Now the discoveries of geology 
not only prove, that at former and probably far 
distant periods in the history of our planet, 


there existed colossal land animals and gigantic 


marine reptiles, but that also numerous species 
of the most minute animalcule constituted, in 
those early ages, as well as at the present day, 
an important part of animated nature. Many 
rock formations are composed almost exclu- 
sively of them. Ehrenberg has discovered 
that the virtue of polishing slate is owing to the 
silicified shields of myriads of animalcule which 
it contains, and of which it is chiefly composed. 
According to his determinations, these animal- 
cule are so exceedingly minute, that forty-one 
thousand millions of them are required to fill 
a cubic inch. In contemplating the diminutive 
size of these beings, which nevertheless, with- 
out doubt, display evident marks of creative 
contrivance and design, we must confess our- 
selves as totally unable to form any conception 
of such surprising minuteness in the animal 
creation, as we are to comprehend the infinite 
extent of the universe. 

One of the most obvious conclusions to which 
— investigations have led, is, that the 
orms of organic life, which, in early ages, ex- 
isted on the earth, were many of them widely 
different from those which have had place since 
man became one of its inhabitants ;* that these 


* The idea held by some, that the conclusions of 
geologists are at variance with the account of the cre- 
ation as given by Moses, has unfortunately operated to 
prevent, in measure, the general extension of geological 
knowledge and research. In order to form a correct 
opinion on this subject, we must consider, that the facts 
revealed by the works of nature must always coincide 
with those revealed by the Author of these works. 
Hence if there is any apparent disparity between the 
facts which geology has brought to light, and the state- 
ments of the sacred historian, who, as we firmly be- 
lieve, derived his information from the Creator him- 
self—we are to conclude, that either the scriptural 
account, or the geological facts, have not heretofore 
been fully or rightly understood. Now this is not the 
place to enter into a general discussion respecting the 
geological facts which seem to be at variance with the 
common interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. 
Suffice it to say then, that a carcful examination of the 
subject has induced many distinguished men, remark- 
able alike for their piety and integrity, to declare their 
conviction, that the position and arrangement of the 
organic remains entombed within the rocks of our 
globe, show, almost to a demonstration, that long pe- 
riods of time elapsed between the first appearance of 
organic life on our planet, and the creation of man. 

But how is this conclusion to be reconciled with the 
account given by the sacred historian? In the first 
place, we are not informed when “ the beginning” was, 
in which it is declared that “God created the heaven 
and the earth ;” or how long a period may have inter- 
vened between this beginning and the commencement 
of the first day when the fiat went forth—* Let there 
be light.” Again, we know not how long a space of 
time may be meant by the word day; since, both in 
our own language and the Hebrew, it is frequently 
used instead of epoch, era, age, or period. Thus we 
say at the present day, a future day, former day, the 
most illustrious man of his day, &c. &c. Many ex- 


were precisely suited to the condition of the 
earth at the several eras when they were called 
into existence. ‘The numerous reptiles which 


‘existed during the formation of the secondary 


strata, were well fitted for the then turbulent 
and unsettled condition of the earth’s surface. 
The colossal mammiferous quadrupeds of the 
tertiary period, were no doubt equally well cal- 
culated for the state of the world during the 
epoch of their existence. After the extinction 


occur in the Scriptures. In the fourth verse of the 
second chapter of Genesis, the time of the whole cre- 
ation (or at least of the first four periods of it) is de- 
nominated a day. For other examples of the kind, 
see Deut. ix. 1. Jub xviii. 20. Prov. vi. 34. Is. xxx. 8. 
(marginal reading) Luke xvii. 24. John viii. 56, and 
various other passages. 

From the 27th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
and the latter part of the second chapter, we perceive 
that both Adam and Eve were created on the sixth 
day, and that cynsequently the naming of the animals 
of the earth, and the other events described in the lat- 
ter part of the second chapter, all occurred on the sizth 
day. From this alone, entirely independent of geolo- 
gical evidence, we might have supposed, a priori, that 
the day here meant comprised a longer period than 
twenty-four hours. 

The expression, “ And the evening and the morning 
were the first day”—“ second day,” &c., has been 
thought to be opposed to the extension of the meaning 
of the word day in this place. The marginal reading 
will perhaps obviate this objection :—* And the evening 
was, and the morning was the first day ;” that is, that 
there were evening and morning on the first day; or 
perhaps it might read, And there were evening and 
morning. The first day. 

Respecting the geological evidence, it is granted, 
that He, with whom “all things are possible,” could 
have sent forth his fiat and moulded the earth in six 
days, or in an instant, just as we see it, with the or- 
ganic remains entombed within the rocks in the eame 
remarkable order in which they are now found. But 
it can hardly be supposed that the All-wise Former 
would create so many myriads of beings, fornished 
with organs which so completely fitted them for living 
for days and years, nay, perliaps centuries, in the en- 
joyment of the pleasures of existence—and then sud- 
denly destroy their whole race within twenty-four 
hours after they were called intu being. 

The above interpretation of the words of the sacred 
historian, completely reconciles the account of the 
creation with the discoveries of geology. The coin- 
cidence between the two is. perhaps even more com. 
plete than could be expected, considering the infant 
state of geological science, andthe character and in- 
tention of the history of Moses, 


The supposition of the interyention of a long inter. 
val of time between “ the beginning” and the creation 
of man, is not a hypothesis which has sprung up in 
our own day. Whiston, in 1696, advanced similar 
sentiments. 


That this interpretation of the Scriptural account of 
the creation should have been left fer men of science 
to discover, need not surprise us, when we consider that 
any thing different from the common understanding of 
the first chapter of Genesis, could not have been rightly 
comprehended, except by those acquainted with the 
discoveries of modern geologists. We see then that 
the obscure manner in which the account is expressed, 
was probably intended for a wise purpose. 

I am aware that the discussion of this subject should 
not be entered upon, except with extreme caution and 
due reverence for the Holy Scriptures; and I would 
not have introduced it here, except that I believe that a 
sober consideration of the arguments, or rather facts 
in the case, will lead men to look with less fear and 
jealousy on the investigations of geologists ; believing 
as every Christian must, that the discoveries of science 
will never be found at variance with the truths of Re- 


amples of the indefinite meaning of the word day | velation, when both are rightly understood. 
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Extent of Slavery in British India. 
Much having been said and written in rela- 
n to the extent of slavery in the British pos- 


of these races, others were called into being, 
whose structure was adapted to the present 
condition of our planet, and whose habits and | jj, 


form fitted them to become subservient to the | sessions in India, and to which the attention of 


use and convenience of the human race. F'l-| the British public has of late been much drawn, 
nally, man himself was created in the image | we have thought the following statement would 
of his Maker, and placed in the garden of Eden, | }. interesting to the readers of * ‘The Friend.” 
**to dress and to keep it.” . : It is extracted from a pamphlet published in 
To suppose that the earth was in existence; | | ondon the present year, entitled “ Slavery 
and that its surface was undergoing imnumer-| 4nq the Slave ‘Trade in British India; with 
able changes, for ages prior to the creation of| notices of the existence of these evils in the 
man, does not in any wise derogate from the} igjands of Ceylon, Malacea, and Penang, 
exalted character of the Creator for power, Wise} drawn from official documents.” : 
dom and goodness. Geology shows, that a 
during this long period, there existed myriads} The fact that slavery exists to an enormous 
of living creatures, who, in the exercise of the | extent, and in forms which every humane and 
organs with which their beneficent Maker had | Christian mind must greatly deplore, in our 
furnished them, no doubt exulted in the pleasures | [ndian empire, admits of no doubt among those 
of existence. and rendered the land and seas of who have paid the slightest attention to the 
those early « ne scene of almost perfect) evidence furnished by the government on the 
enjoyment. Wil, then, have the rocks which | subject. 
contain their remains been called ** monuments} As the question is one of growing interest 
of the felicity of past ages.” :' ' and importance with the country, and as a 
I might enter further into the discussion of} great desire for information relative thereto is 
the subject of organic remains, but as it would | every where expressed, we propose to lay be- 
extend this essay beyond its proper bounds, !| fore our readers the sum of the evidence now 
shall omit further remarks on this interesting | before the public in the documents printed by 
and instructive branch of geological science, | order of parliament, and in the admirable and 
referring such of my readers as may wish ad-/ yseful publications of William Adam and James 


ditional information on the subject, to Buck- Peggs ; both of whom, by their long residence 


land’s admirable Bridgewater Treatise. 
Conclusion. 


I have now brought my essay nearly to its 
close, although many branches of the subject 


have been entirely omitted, and others but a 


briefly alluded to. The preparation of it has 
afforded much satisfaction and pleasure; and 
although the task which I have undertaken has 
been but poorly performed, it will not perhaps 
be presumptuous to hope, that such as may 
take the trouble to peruse the foregoing pages, 
will perceive that geology is destined ere long 
to become one of the highest and most in- 
structive sciences, in the pursuit of which the 
Christian philosopher can be engaged. 

Indeed, when we reflect on the numerous 
and striking evidences which the extremely 
limited investigations of geologists have already 
furnished, of the existence and divine attributes 
of the Great First Cause, who, in the beginning, 
created the heaven and the earth; and when 
we consider what multitudes of ** undiscovered 
wonders” may yet lie hidden far beneath the sur- 
face of our planet, we can scarcely withhold our 
surprise, that a science so fraught with instruc- 
tion, and so productive of evidences of creative 
wisdom and design, should have been so long 
neglected, and its progress even opposed by the 
Christian world. 

We have, however, reason to hope that its 
real character will ere long be more fully ap- 
preciated, and that its instructive lessons will 
be more widely disseminated; teaching the 
darkened advocate of atheism, that the very 
rocks beneath his feet cry out against him, in 
proclaiming the existence of one All-wise, All- 
powerful and Beneficent Being, “‘ the Creator 
of the ends of the earth,’’ who, as the inspired 
prophet has well said, ‘“ hath established 


world by his wisdom.”’* L. L. N. 


—_—_——— 


* It may be well to state, for the information of such | publication. Nevertheless, it is believed that the above 
as have not read Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, that | essay is not entirely destitute of original ideas, 


in, 


in India, and their habits of patient research, 
are well qualified to illustrate the extent and 
evils of slavery in that immense portion of our 
dominions. 
No census of the slave-population of British 
dia appears to have been ever taken. From 
the information, however, scattered through the 
parliamentary papers, which he has diligently 
and carefully examined, J. Peggs gives the fol- 
lowing summary, viz :— 
In Malabar, - - - 
Canara, Coorg, Wynad, Cochin, 


147,000 


and Travancore, - - 254,000 
Tinnevelly, - : 324,000 
Trichinopoly, - - 10,600 
Arcot, - - - 20,000 
Assam, - - - 11,300 
Surat, - - - 3,000 
Ceylon, - - - 27,397 
Penang, - - - 3,000 





800,297 

In this enumeration J. Peggs has included 
the slaves found in some of the states governed 
by native princes or chieftains, under the au- 
thority and protection of the East India Com- 


W. Adam states the number of slaves within 
the company’s territories, as far as he could 
ascertain it, to be as follows, viz :-— 


In Silhet and Buekergunge, - 80,000 
Behar, - - . 22,722 
Tirhoot, - - - 11,061 
Southern Mahratta Country, 7,500 
Arcot, - - - 20,000 
Canara, - . - 80,000 
Malabar and Wynad,_- - 100,000 





321,283 


several of the arguments in the foregoing remarks are 
substantially the same as are contained in that valuable 
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But from this enumeration he excludes, not 
| only the slaves in the provinces governed by 
native chiefs, and in some of the disiricts under 


| 
| 


| the government of the company, where it ex- 
| tensively prevails, but those also of the islands 
of Ceylon, Penang, and Malacca, amounting to 
at least 30,000 more. 

Judge Baber, than whom no man was better 
qualified to give information on subjects con- 
nected with Indian slavery, in his evidence 
published in 1832, estimates the number of 
slaves in those districts in which he had been 
able to collect evidence, viz:—the Dovab, or 
Southern Mahratta country, Canara, Malabar, 
Wynad, Travancore, and Cochin, at about 
400,000. 

It is manifest, however, from a careful exami- 
nation of the authorities quoted by these gen- 
tlemen, as well as of others to which they do 
not refer, that the highest computation given 
by either of them falls short of the actual num- 
ber of slaves in British India, over whose des- 
tiny the company has at this time unlimited 
authority and control. 

After alluding to the existence of slavery in 
Decea, Jelalpoor, Backergunge, Rungpoor, 
Dinajpoor, Purneah, Assam, Arracan, the ‘Te- 
nasserim provinces, the Mergui Archipelago, 
Boglipoor, Ramghur, Dehra Doon, Bellary, 
and Tanjore, of the number of slaves in which 
districts he could obtain no exact account, W. 
Adam concludes his able statement with this 
remark, that it is highly probable that a tho- 
rough and faithful census would show that 
the number (of slaves in the company’s terri- 
tories) does not fall short of oNE MILLION.” 

In further illustration of this point, and to 
show the extensive prevalence of slavery in 
one or other of its forms, in the different presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, the 
following authoritative statements may be re- 
lied on. 

Stavery In Benoar. Colebrook, in 1804, 
published Remarks on the husbandry and in- 
ternal commerce of Bengal, in which we find 
the following admissions :—* Slavery, indeed, 
is pot unknown in Bengal. Throughout some 
districts the labours of husbandry are executed 
chiefly by bond servants.”” In an official pa- 
per written by him in 1826, he is more spe- 
cific ; he observes, ‘* We find domestic slavery 
very general among both Hindus and Mussul- 
mans.” = ’ . * . . 
** Every opulent person, every one raised above 
the condition of the simplest mediocrity, is pro- 
vided with household slaves, and from this class 
chiefly are taken the concubines of Mussulmans 
and Hindus.” . ° . . . 
**In the lower provinces under this presiden- 
cy,”’ he further observes, ‘+ the employment of 
slaves in the labours of husbandry is nearly, if 
not entirely, unknown. Inthe upper provinces, 
beginning from western Behar and Benares, the 
petty landholders are aided in their husbandry 
by their slaves.” Distinguishing ‘ the serfs,” 
who “pay rent and other dues for the lands 
which they till,” &c., he says, “ But those 
employed in husbandry by the inferior class of 
landholders are strictly slaves ; and their con- 
dition differs from that of household slaves, 
only as the one is occupied in out-door work, 
and the other in the business of the interior of 
the house.” He adds, “ it may be stated, that 
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slaves are neither so few (in Bengal) as to be| Carnatic, Mysore, and Malabar, is said to be} 





From Catharine Sedgwick’s “ Letters from Abroad.” 


of no consideration, nor so numerous as to con-| greater than in most other perts of India, and| We have now been here more than a month, 
stitute a notable proportion of the mass of the embraces nearly the whole of the Puncham | and I may venture to speak to you of what has 
population.” Bundam caste. 


Slavery in Bombay.—In Chaplin’s report, 


made in answer to queries addressed to the col-|able to consult, to be, on un average, ct /east| natural sh 


lectors of districts, he says, ‘* Slavery in the 
Deccan is very prevalent, and we know that it 


has been reeognized by the Hindu law, andby| ‘The Puncham Bundam caste, alluded to by | conventional. 


the custom of the country, from time imme: | 


morial.”’ 
tion of the number of slaves in one of the divi- 


‘The whole number in British | been a constant subject of admiration to us all, 
India has never been ascertained, but is sup-|the manners of the Germans. ‘The English 
posed, by the best informed persons I was|race, root and branch, are, what with their 

toc é yness, their conventional reserves, 
one in eight, that is about ten millions. Many |and their radical uncourteousness, cold and 
‘consider them twice as numerous.” \repelling. ‘The politeness of the French is 
am ¢ It seems in part the result of 
H. Malcom, or as Dr. Francis Buchanan writes | their sense of personal grace, and in part of a 


Baber gives more definite informa-|it, ** ‘The Panchum Bundum consists of four | selfish calculation of making the most of what 


tribes, the Pariar, the Balaun, the Shecliar, and | costs nothing; and partly, no doubt, it is the 





sions of the Bombay territory, viz :—that 


** lying between the rivers Kistna and Toong- | slaves) is composed of the different tribes of! is a dee 


butra,”” the slaves in which he estimates at 
15,000 ; and in the southern Mahratta country, 
he observes, ** All the Jagheerdars, Deshwars, 
Zemindars, principal Brahmins, and Sahook- 
dars, retain slaves in their domestic establish- 
ments; in fact, in every Mahratta household 
of consequence, they are both male and female, 
especially the latter, to be found, and indeed 
are considered to be indispensable.” 


‘the ‘Toti;’’ but * the most numerous class (of | spontaneous effect of a vivacious nature. There 
p-seated humanity in the courtesy of the 
the Sudra caste.”’ He further states, ** The Germans. They always seem to be feeling a 
slaves are of different castes,” and amongst gentle pressure from the cord that interlaces 
them enumerates the * Vullam, Carracum,|them with their species. ‘They do not wait, 
Erilay, &c.; a rude tribe called Malasir; the|as Schiller says, till you “freely invite’’ to 
Poliar; and another rude tribe called Parian. | « friendily stretch you a hand,” but the hand 
‘They (the Pariar) are not designated,” he ob-| js instinctively stretched out and the kind deed 








serves, ** Churman or slaves, but are in fact} 


such, and belong to Zamburans or Lords, who 
give them daily subsistence; and exact daily 
labour in the same manner, and of the same 


ready to follow it. 

This suavity is not limited to any rank or 
condition. It extends all the way down from 
the prince to the poorest peasant. Some of 


Slavery in Madras.—A. D. Campbell says, | kind, as is done with slaves. Another caste of | our party driving out in a hackney coach yes- 


‘In the territories under the Madras govern- 
ment, slaves are of two distinct descriptions ; 
the one includes the great slave population, 


| Malayala condemned to slavery is called in the 
singular Catal, or Curumbal ; and in the plural 
Catalun, or Curumbalun. ‘They reckon them- 





terday, met some German ladies in a coach with 


|four horses, postillions, footmen in livery, and 


other marks of rank and wealth. What would 


termed ‘ agrestic slaves,’ or such as are usually selves higher than the Churmun, Poliar, or! Americans have done in a similar position? 
Pariar.”” In the northern part of ‘Tulava are | Probably looked away and seemed unconscious. 


employed in the field, though occasionally also 
in other labour. * * * * * ‘The other descrip- 
tion of slaves consists of those who may be 
termed domestic, from being employed only in 
the house itself. The class principally sub- 
jected to slavery in this presidency are the 
Pariar, all of whom are slaves.”” Hamilton 
says, ‘‘ The Pariar are so numerous that they 
have been computed at one fifth of the whole 
population of India, south of the Krishna.”’ 
The population thus alluded to is computed 
at 15,000,000: the Pariar, therefore, would 
amount to 3,000,000, all of whom, the same 
accurate writer, on the authority of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, states to be slaves. The domestic 
slaves in this as well as in the other presiden- 
cies, are exceedingly numerous. Baber de- 
scribes them as “ the descendants of outcaste 
persons, ..... kidnapped persons of free-born 
castes,” ..... of whom Brown says, “he 
would produce hundreds in every town in 
Malabar, there being few Moppilla (Mahome- 
dan) and Christian houses in which there were 
not some of them;.... and the rest are 
described as persons, or their offspring, natives 
of Arabia, but chiefly of Abyssinia, called 
Wadawar, and Goolams;”’ and, it is added, 
“‘In all the great towns throughout Malabar 
and Canara, these descriptions of slaves are to 
be met with.” 

If our space admitted, the incidental notices 
and official admissions of the company’s ser- 
vants on this point might be here introduced, 
for the purpose of showing the strong proba- 
bility there is, that the slave population of India 
must be reckoned by millions rather than by 
thousands ; but we close with the statement of 
Howard Malcom, who has recently returned 
from an extensive tour of observation in Hin- 
dostan and other parts of the east, whither he 
had been sent, as the representative of one of 
the American missionary societies. ‘That gen- 
tleman says, ‘The number of slaves in the 


two castes, called Bacadura, and Batadura, both 
of whom are slaves. Baber adds to these 
‘the Koorcher, Kooramer, Kadder, and Pa- 
nier, in Wynad; the Moola Cooramer, in the 
same district, who, though they acknowledge 
no superior, are so low in the scale of human 
beings as not to be suffered to touch the lowest 
of the slave castes; the Naiadee in Malabar, 
and the ** Adiar.’’ But slavery is not confined 
to these castes ; for we find that all castes, from 
the Brahmin to the Soodra, may be enslaved. 
The acting criminal judge at Ahmedabad, Vi- 
bart, informs us, that ‘‘ a great number of Hin- 
doo children of ALL casTEs, are sold as slaves 
to Mahomedans; and the Moonsiffs at Dhar- 
war, Hoobley, and Noulgoond, in reply to the 
question, ‘* Can a person of superior caste be- 
come the slave of an inferior?’’ observed, 
‘Famine, or poverty, may oblige a person of 
any caste to sell his freedom for food and 
clothing, to any one willing and able to pur- 
chase it, whether the member of a higher or a 
lower caste than himself.’”? ‘The former, how- 
ever, appear to be the principal tribes or castes, 
who, to a greater or lesser extent, have been 
reduced to the condition of agrestic slavery. 
The inhabitants of Malabar are said to have 
been anciently considered fere naturz; and 
as such, to have been enslaved by Pureserama, 
for the benefit of the sacerdotal order. This 
says Newman, the presiding judge at Telli- 
cherry, ‘is the priestly tale by which so large 
a portion of the commons of Malabar are dis- 
franchised even to slavery.” 

But whether the number of slaves in our 
Indian territories be few or many, the fact of 
any portion of British subjects being held and 
used as the property of their fellow-subjects 
and fellow-men is enough to warrant, and 
should call forth, the most vigorous and united 
efforts of the people of this country to secure 
their immediate and entire liberty. 





And English ladies would have done the same, 
or, as 1 have seen them in Hvde Park, have 
leaned back in their carriages, and stared with 
an air of mingled indifference and insolence 
through their eyeglasses, as if their inferiors in 
condition could bear to be stared at. ‘The Ger- 
man ladies bowed most courteously to the hum- 
ble strangers in the hackney-coach. 

Yesterday, at the table d’héte, I observed a 
perpendicular old gentleman, who looked as if 
he had been born before any profane dreams of 
leveling down the steeps of aristocracy had 
entered the mind of man, and whose servant, 
in rich livery, as stiff as himself, was in wait- 
ing behind him, bow to the persons opposite 
to him as he took his seat, and to those on his 
right hand and his left. Soon after our land- 
lord came to speak to him, and familiarly and 
quite acceptably, as it appeared, laid his hand 
on the nobleman’s shoulder while addressing 
him. 

Soon after we came here, a gentleman with 

whom we passed a few hours in a Rhine 
steamer met us at the table d’héte. ‘ Had I 
not,” he said, ‘* the pleasure of coming from 
Bonn to Cologne with you? I see one of 
your party is absent. She is, 1 hope, well,” 
&c. To appreciate as they deserve these 
wayside courtesies, you should see the relent- 
less English we come in contact with, who, 
like ghosts, never “ speak till they are spoken 
to.” 
The same self-respect blends with the ci- 
vility of the shop-keeper. He is very happy 
to serve and suit you, but if he cannot, he is 
ready to direct you elsewhere. Shopmen have 
repeatedly, unasked, sent a person to guide us 
through the intricate Continental streets to an- 
other shop. 
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Documents illustrative of the oa Discip- 
line and Testimonies of the Society of 


Friends. 

(Continued from page 62.) 

[This next early record was discovered in a 
register book of a monthly meeting in Hamp- 
shire, since the last document was prepared for 
the press. It is dated 1659, and contains por- 
tions of advice similar to those in the preceding 


article, and occasionally so in the same words: | for the ‘Truth’s sake. 
thus proving that some general advice of the| sons, men and women, (who are not called 


kind had been issued from some influential body 
or meeting of the Society, at or previous to that 
early period. } 


At a Meeting of Friends of Four Counties, 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire, at 
the Lodge, near Horsham, these as ape 
eth were judged Se by Friends there 
met, and by them owned, and tendered as 
their counsel and advice unto all Friends 
in those places. 


The Third Month, 1659. 


1.—That all Friends at their several meet- 
ings in the aforesaid counties, do make their 
collections orderly and timely for the use of the 
poor, or such other necessary uses that shall 
be seen in the wisdom of God to be service- 
able for the good of the body: and what is re- 
maining over in the particular, to be brought 
into the general stock, at the general meet- 
ing in each county, to them entrusted for the 
whole. 

2.—That all Friends intending marriage, or 
witnessing a motion of the Lord unto that thing, 
(before they go outwardly together,) bring it 
to the body or that church to which they are 
joined ; that all in the power of the Lord may 
feel, and in that particular nothing be done 
hastily or rashly, but in the fear of the Lord ; 
and in the presence of many witnesses they 
may be united, according to the example of the 
holy men of God in the Scriptures of truth 
recorded ; so that no scandal or blemish may 
be laid upon the Truth, but all to the light may 
be brought, which maketh manifest deceit ; and 
that a record in writing of the day, place, and 
year of such things, be kept within that meet- 
ing, whereof one or both are members; under 
which the witnesses may set their names, or 
some of them. 

3.—That a record be kept (as Friends are 
moved) of the births of children of such as are 
members or Friends, and of the burial of the 
dead who die in the Lord, (as they departed 
out of the body ;) which be done after the man- 
ner of the holy men of God recorded in the 
Scriptures, and not after the custom of the 
heathen that know not God. 

4.—That burying places be provided as 
soon as conveniently may be, in convenient 
places distinct from the world, as Friends are 
moved in it. 

5.—That if any person or persons draw 
back from the Truth and walk disorderly, some 
to speak to such as draw back, to exhort and 
admonish such with a tender and meek spirit, 
whom they find negligent and disorderly; and 
if any person or persons after admonition per- 
sist in the thing not good, let them be again 
(as moved) admonished, and before two or 
three witnesses reproved, that by the mouth of 
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two or three witnesses every thing may be 
established ; and if still they persist and come | 
not to the Truth, then let the thing be delivered 
to others that be in the Truth, that it may be 
known to the body, and with the consent of| 
the whole, in the light be determined ; and that 
nothing be done in haste or rashly. 

6.—That a tender care be taken of all such 
children, wives, servants, soldiers, or others, 
who are turned out of their places and families, 
And that all single per- 








forth in the public or general service in the! 
work of the Lord,) be ordered in the wisdom | 
of God to several places, whereby they may 
glorify God in their conversations, and the 
Truth may be preserved by them without 
blemish, and them in it; that all Friends may 
be kept in duty. 

7.—That all Friends in their several places 











Whilst the above was in type, the following 


documents have been met with, among our an- 


cient records in London, which trom their very 
early date and rarity, are curious, and their 
contents interesting. 


At a meeting of Friends out of the Northern 
Counties of York, Lincoln, Lancaster, 
Chester, Nottingham, Derby, Westmor- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and North- 
umberland, at Scalehouse,* the 24th of the 
4th month, 1658. 


Having heard of great things done by the 
mighty power of God, in many nations beyond 
the seas, whither He hath called forth many of 
our dear brethren and sisters, to preach the ever- 
lasting Gospel; by whom He hath revealed 
the mystery of His Truth, which hath been 
hid from ages and generations, who are now 
in strange lands, in great straights and hard- 


(as they are moved,) observe their general and | ships, and in the daily hazard of their lives ; 


particular meetings on the First days and others, 
except any of them be moved forth by the! 


—our bowels yearn for them, and our hearts 
are filled with tender love to those precious 


rd unto some other places for the further-| ones of God, who so freely have given up for 
ance of ‘Truth, as in the wisdom of God shall | the Seed’s sake, their friends, their near rela- 


be seen and judged serviceable, or just cause 
showed, if desired, to the contrary ;) for they 
who forsake the assembly of saints lose the 
unity. 

8.—That if any be moved of the Lord to 
speak in the steeple houses, streets, markets, 
meetings, or beyond the seas, [they are} not 
to quench the Spirit of the Lord; and that no 
Friends judge one another in meetings ; but if 
any be moved to speak _ such, | to do it after 
meeting in private. And all Friends take heed 
of slothfulness and sleeping in meetings ; but 
live in the power of the Lord, that you may be 
kept in the unity: that all things that are done, 
wr be, in the moving fwer of the Lord God, 
and nothing out of it. 

‘in addition of Friends who met together 
from the counties aforesaid, since the said 
meeting in the third month, 1659. 

[ That care be taken that all sufferings 

of Friends, who suffer for conscience and 
Truth’s sake, of what nature or kind soever, 
be from time to time gathered up and recorded ; 
and to that end some Friends of every meet- 
ing convenient, be desired to record the same ; 
and that such Friends who suffer as aforesaid, 
do bring the whole matter, with all material 
circumstances, speedily to him who is to re- 
cord the same: and that all such records of 
sufferings as aforesaid, be by him returned at 
the next general meeting of Friends for that 
county, there to be recorded in general for the 
whole county, by him who is desired to record 
the same. 
That if collections be made in the 
several counties as aforesaid, and [if] the 
money collected in every particular county is 
not sufficient to supply the necessity of Friends 
in the same county, that then the other of the 
said counties, who have any collections in the 
general stock, do contribute towards the neces- 
sity of that county or counties which is in 
want. 

The names of Friends met together the 3d 
month, 1659, above mentioned, viz :— 

[Then follow the names of many Friends 
arranged under the four counties of Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire. | 











tions, their country and worldly estates, yea, 
and their own lives also ; and in the feeling we 
are [have] of their trials, necessities and suf- 
ferings, we do therefore in the unity of the Spi- 
rit and bond of Truth, cheerfully agree, in the 
Lord’s name and power, to move and stir up 
the hearts of Friends in these counties, (whom 
God hath called and gathered out of the world,) 
with one consent, freely and liberally, to offer 
up unto God of their earthly substance, ac- 
cording as God hath blessed every one—to be 
speedily sent up to London, as a free-will offer- 
ing for the Seed’s sake ; that the hands of those 
that are beyond the seas in the Lord’s work, 
may be strengthened, and their bowels refresh- 
ed, from the love of their brethren. And we 
commit it to the care of our dear brethren of 
London, Amos Stoddart, Gerrard Roberts, 
John Boulton, Thomas Hart and Richard Da- 
vis, to order and dispose of what shall be from 
us sent unto them, for the supply of such as 
are already gone forth, or such as shall be 
moved of the Lord to go forth, into any other 
nation; of whose care and faithfulness we are 
well assured. 

And such Friends as are here present, are to 
be diligent in their several counties and places ; 
that the work may be hastened with all con- 
venient speed. 

Signed by many Friends ; amongst them are 
Thomas Aldam, Marmaduke Storr, 
John Killam, John Richmond, 
Thomas Bewley, William Smith. 
Thomas Taylor, 


The next Document is addressed simply as 
follows :— 


Brethren and Friends—It having pleased 
God, in his marvellous love, in these latter days 
to reveal the mystery of his gospel, which hath 
been hid from ages and generations, and to 
make manifest his glorious Truth, which hath 
been long lost in the dark night of apostacy, 
since the days of the Apostles,—and chosen 
England before all the nations of the world, as 





* Scalehouse is understood to be situated within the 
district of Richmond Monthly Meeting. 


the land of his delight, and to bring forth many | world, and to one another, in wisdom and as ' satisfact 
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ion of Friends, two or more persons 


thousands therein, (as a kind of first fruits to| becomes the Truth, and for making collections | be still appointed in all trusts about moneys, 
the glory of his name,) unto whom He hath | for the needs of the church—([let) as many | and be privy to all receipts and disbursements ; 
given to see those days that many righteous | particular meetings, or some Friends from each | that the innocency of the upright may be known, 
souls long waited for and thirsted after ;—letus of them that are near, and can conveniently, | and all deceit be prevented. 


all, in the simplicity of ‘Truth, (which at the 
first was made manifest to us, ) abide and dwell, 
and in the liberty Christ Jesus hath made us 


|meet together once a month, or as occasion 


shall require: and as many of such Monthly 


| Meetings, or some Friends from each of them | 


That all Friends that receive any collections, 
do from time to time, make account to Friends 
of the particular meeting, Monthly Meeting or 


free, stand fast; that we be not again led back ‘in the northern parts of England, as can con-| General Meeting, by whom they were entrust- 
into the errors of those that went before us, who! veniently come together in a General Meeting | ed; and in order thereunto, that a note under 
left the power, and got into the form, who | twice or thrice in a year, or as occasion re-| twoor more hands be sent out of every county, 


brought in that darkness which hath so long 
covered the face of the earth, that no footsteps 
may be left for those that shall come after, or 
to walk by example : but that all they may be 
directed [by } and left to the Truth, in it to live 
and walk, and by it to be guided: that none 
may look back at us, nor have an eye behind 
them; but that all may look forward, waiting 
in the Spirit for the revelation of those glorious 
things, which are to be made manifest to them. 

It is needful that we call to mind, how long, 
and in what manner, the world has been dis- 
tracted and divided, about those things which 
the Apostles practised; and what sad calamity 
(besides the loss and departure from the Truth) 
has come upon many nations, about forms and 
ways of discipline and government of the church 
(so called;) some saying the Apostles made 
bishops, and gave them power, and they or- 
dained Elders; others saying, nay, it was by 
the laying on the hands of the presbytery; and 
others, pleading it was the clection and choice 
of the churches. And how have men gathered 
themselves into forms and sects, according to 
their divers persuasions; and how are others 
setting up committees to approve and send forth 
preachers, and give them maintenance, seeing 
into the errors of the former: but all being igno- 
rant of the life, or of the true power. And 
thus have men usurped one over another, and 
intruded into those things they understood not ; 
and by human policy and invention, set up a 
carnal, worldly religion and worship, which has 
for many hundred years overspread the whole 
face of the earth. 

Wherefore, in love and tenderness, and in 
the fear of the Lord, we exhort, that we may 
all in the unity of the Spirit, dwell in the pure 
wisdom, which is from above; which compre- 
hends that which would lead out to the setting 
up persons or things: that the power of the 
Godhead may be known in the body, in that 
perfect freedom which every member hath in 
Christ Jesus ; that none may exercise lordship 
or dominion over another, nor the person of any 
be set apart, but as they continue in the power 
of Truth. And that none exercise any au- 
thority, but such to whom it is freely given in 
the Lord for the good of the body: that all the 
world’s images and ways, and forms and sects, 
may be condemned and confounded ; and the 


glory of Christ’s body made manifest, in that 


wisdom and in that power, which the world 
cannot comprehend; that Truth itself in the 
body may reign, not persons nor forms; and 
that all such may be honoured, as stand in the 
life of the Truth; wherein is the power, not 
over, but in the body; that our path may be as 


the way of a ship in the sea, which no deceit 


ean follow or imitate. 


That for the better ordering of the outward 


estate of Friends, in all relations in and to the 


quires, be joined and united: and that we may 
not tie up ourselves to the world’s limits of 
counties and places; but join together as may 
conduce to the union and fellowship of the 
church, and to the mutual help of one another 
in the Lord; and we wish the like may be 
settled in all parts, and one General Meeting 
of [or for | England. 
(hat for the supplying the needs of the 
church, and relieving such as are in want, it 
_may be laid upon Friends in every meeting to 
‘take care of their own poor ; to supply such as 
/are aged and infirm in body; to provide em- 
| ployment for such as want work, or cannot fol- 
low their former callings by reason of the evil 
therein ; and to help such parents for the edu- 
peng of their children, as have more than they 
can maintain: that there may not be a beggar 
/amongst us, nor any whose soul need be op- 
| pressed with care for food or 1aiment. And 
|where Friends of one meeting are overbur- 


|thened, and under a greater charge than they 


' can bear, that Friends at each Monthly Meeting 


| take care to contribute to their assistance. 


| That Friends at each Monthly Meeting do 
| 


take care to provide supply for such as are in 
\the ministry amongst them, where there is 
| need ; as also for the relief of Friends in prison, 
or any other, suffering for the ‘I'ruth’s sake, 
according to their several wants; and to make 
collections from time to time for the same. And 
where Friends of any Monthly Meeting are 
under a greater charge and burthen than they 
can well bear, the General Meeting of Friends 
in the North to take care te contribute to them ; 
that we may all bear one another’s burdens, and 
walk in love as becomes brethren. 

That all collections made by any particular 
meeting, be paid to such hands, and disposed 
to such ends, as Friends of that meeting shall 
appoint ; and the same likewise to be observed 
by each Monthly Meeting with their collections ; 
and the like also by Friends of the North, at 
their General Meetings: that the true power of 
the whole body, aud of every part thereof, may 
be preserved; that every member may act in 
its own freedom, and every meeting in its own 
authority, as part of that body which Christ 
Jesus hath set free. And none to usurp over 
another ; but let him that would be greatest be 
servant unto all; that as Friends according to 
their freedom do contribute, they may be also 
satisfied it is laid out by the power and in the 
wisdom of the body to whom they commit it. 

That all collections made by Friends at their 
Monthly Meetings, as also at their General 
Meetings, be for the needs of the churches in 
general, and not limited for those only that are 
in the ministry; who will be as much grieved, 
as others offended, to have a maintenance or 
hire raised on purpose for them. 

That for the more clearness of Truth, and 


with such collections as are appointed by the 
General Meeting, to be produced, together with 
an account how it hath been disbursed [at] the 
next General Meeting, together with an ac- 
count how such are entrusted therewith ; and 
that particular notes from every meeting under 
two or more hands be sent with their collec- 
tions to such persons as are appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting to receive the same, to be 
produced together with the account how it 
hath been discharged, at the next Monthly 
Meeting after : and after every account so made 
and cleared, all papers to be concealed, and no 
further remembrance thereof to be had, which 
may beget many offences in future time, but 
cannot be of any service to the Truth. 

Dear Friends, these things being agreed and 
{word indistinct} in clearness of Truth, which 
hitherto have taken up much time at the Gene- 
ral Meetings, to the loss of many precious op- 
portunities—you will see greater things be- 
fore you, which more chiefly concern the 
state of the church, and will be of greater ser- 
vice to the Truth; as our Friends who bring 
this from us may lay before you, as there is 
freedom and opportunity. 
From Friends met together), 

at Durham, from several 

meetings in and adjoin- 
ing to the County of Dur- 
ham, the first day of the | 
eighth month, 1659: to 

Friends who shall meet 

together out of the several 

Northern Counties, at 

Skipton, the 5th of the 

8th month, 1659. 

This letter was presented and read at the 
General Meeting at Skipton, the Fifth day of 
the 8th month, 1659; and was by all Friends 
owned and approved, and agreed to be ob- 
served; and copies thereof to be sent to all 
Monthly Meetings: Thomas Killam, Samuel 
Watson, Henry Ward, William Gandy. 

[This document is endorsed.] “To Thomas Doud- 
ney, at the Bell Savage in London, deliver this; and 
for him to give or send it to G. F., with speed and caro 
to be delivered to him, where he is.” 

(To be continued.) 


[Signed by 
twenty names ; 
amongst them, 
Anthony Pear- 
son, Richard 
Wilson, Chris- 
topher Rich- 
mond, &c. } 


For “ The Friend.” 
HOLLIDAY JENKINS. 

On adverting to the remark in the modest 
notice in‘ The Friend” of last week, respecting 
Holliday Jenkins, ‘* that those that knew him 
best, loved him most,”’ the writer of this could 
uuly subscribe to the sentime it, having been 
acquainted with him for nea y eighteen years ; 
most of which time he w+s a member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. His early 
life was peculiarly marked with gravity, and a 
strict adherence to plainness of speech in all 
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his intercourse with his fellows. His health|eminently calculated to arouse the Christian 
being delicate, by the advice of a physician he| traveller to a similar examination; and who 
embarked on the 27th of 10th mo., 1840, for does not need such stimulants? ; 

the Island of Saint Croix. In a letter dated} There are many Friends who desire to have 
12 mo. 16th, from that place, he says: “I |this work, yet are unable to procure it ; and it 
find myself increasing some in flesh and strength| has been suggested that its reprint in “ ‘The 
since my arrival, I feel better; I have been Friend” would be generally agreeable to the 
here three weeks.”” But the improvement was | subscribers to that journal ; and the writer de- 
transient, for after a stay of about five months, |sires to bring the subject before the view of the 
he returned to Philadelphia without any per-|Editor. Ifthe first page of this periodical were 
mahent improvement of health, but rather| weekly filled with a portion of this excellent 
worse ; and a gradual decrease of strength con-| Diary, it would not encroach much on the va- 
tinued, until his close. His concern for the jriety of its contents, and would afford great 
welfare of our religious society was manifested | satisfaction to many of its readers; and these 
by a letter from the same place, dated the 3d of| should compose every Friend’s family in our 
Second month last, in which he observes: ‘1 land, who can spare $2 per year. 

notice thy remarks respecting thy having to} Dr. Rutty, when speaking of himself, is 
engage in the yearly meeting’s concerns re-| sometimes harsh in his animadversions, to fas- 
specting those of our members who neglect the|tidious ears appearing to be not always over- 
attendance of our religious meetings. I can/nice in his language; and it has been thought 
hope you may be favoured to labour in the|that some of his entries, in relation to pro- 
business faithfully, and that your labours may | fessional matters, &c., might be well sup- 
be blest to Society. Friends have, I believe,| pressed. If the editor of “The Friend’’ so 
testimonies peculiar and true, that must pre-|supposes, he might sparingly use the pruning 
vail; and should our favoured Society fail in| knife. 
upholding them, with the help of the Most 


We have but few diaries of Friends; the 
High, others will be called, as it may be, from| very instructive one of Samuel Scott has been 
the highway and hedges, to support these 


reprinted in Philadelphia, and is in the hands 
everlasting principles. My mind is convinced 


of many ; that of Mary Waring has been print- 
of their foundation, and believe they are, though|ed within a few years in England ; om it is 
quietly as it were, yet I hope permanently, be- 
coming established in the minds and consciences 
of a larger portion of the community than 
Friends are perhaps generally aware of. ‘ Truth 
is strong and must prevail.” I do most earnest- 
ly hope, with the help of our Heavenly Father, 
we may as a people become more as he would 
have us to be. |! repeat, that I believe a large 
portion of the orderly community are coming 
moféeaid more to admire the Truth cleared of 
the shadows, forms, and vanity, with which it 




































** The Friend” should comply with this sug- 
gestion, that of Dr. Rutty will be ina great 
measure lost to Friends in this land. 


SKETCH IN A RETIRED LANE. 
From Old Humphrey's Observations. 


looked to, and great circumspection is expected |a flower ? 
of them. Qh, I believe, if faithful, they are} That you have seen these things, and fre- 
and will be greatly instrumental in the divine} quently stopped to admire them, I do not ques- 
hand, in spreading His pure and unadulterated|tion; but that is not regarding them in the 
truth, in whom there is no deceit, and who is|sense that I mean. Did you ever look on them 
the foundation of our hope sure and stedfast ;| with an eye sparkling with wonder and delight? 
who is as a brook by the way, a pleasant shade| with a keen, unutterable sense of what is beau- 
in a weary land. And may thou and I, my|tiful, united with a high and holy reverence for 
dear friend, and all of us, seek more and more] the Almighty, whose wonder-working hand has 
to be as he would have us to be; poor, frail, | so profusely adorned the dwelling-place of sin- 
weak creatures, though we be.” ful man with trees, and shrubs, and flowers ? 
The nature of this friend’s disease, con-|[f you have not done this, you know not the 
sumption, had long given him warning, that/ enjoyment that the works of creation are capa- 
his outward tabernacle was dissolving, and there | ble of affording. 
is cause to believe that he was anxiously con-| Not an hour has-elapsed since my return 
cerned to seek a house not made with hands, | from a morning walk, which led me along a 
eternal in the heavens. green, retired , occasionally branching out 
—s into a wider space of broken ground, principal- 


For“ The Friena.” |ly covered with furze bushes. The trees, the 


eee eee heaven was upon them, while the morning 
The limited sale of Friends’ books in this| breeze was blowing, and the glorious sun lit up 
country, forbids the republication by our book-| the skies, gave a thrill of rapture to my heart. 
sellers of several works, that it is very desirable} Let me describe the scene: it may be that the 
should be within the reach of the members of|sketch may impart a higher tone to your 
our Society, and which seem not to come|thoughts when next you walk abroad on an 
within the scope of the “ Friends’ Library.”| autumnal morning, and gaze around on the 
Of this number is Dr. Rutty’s Diary. The ob-| works of creation. 
servations of this deeply experienced elder, in} I had been closely pent up for weeks and 
* reviewing in the “ cool of the day” his doings,} months, in the neighbourhood of a crowded 
Sing and thinkings, in its busier hours, are|city, without having once wandered from it so 


believed is accessible. Unless the editor of 





Did you ever particularly regard a tree, a 
shrub, or a flower? This may appear a strange 
question, and yet again will I repeat it: did 
has been so enveloped. Friends are much| you ever particularly regard a tree, a shrub, or 


shrubs, and flowers, seen while yet the dew of 
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far as I then was. The country, and the coun- 
try air were novelties, and | gratefully enjoyed 
the one and the other. 

There was a keen sense of the fair and beau- 
tiful in nature, and a warm rush of grateful 
emotion, that made my uplifted eyes swim 
again. I could not look on earth or heaven, 
without being struck with the profusion, the 
almost prodigality of goodness, manifested by 
the Father of mercies. The earth was over- 
hung with an azure eanopy, and clouds of 
dazzling white, edged with glittering gold. In 
my on mine eye had glanced around on a 
distant prospect of hills and plains, and woods 
and water, that gave back the sunbeam, while 
around me stood, at different distances, the 
venerable oak, the towering elm, and the ro- 
mantic fir; but I had now entered the shady 
lane that I spoke of, where in my pathway, 
and almost beneath my feet, glowed the yellow- 
blossomed furze-bushes, absolutely dazaling 
me with the intensity of their yellow glories. 

My very delight became painful to me 
through its excess ; nor can I hope to imparta 
sense of my emotions to one altogether a 
stranger to such feelings. Every object ap- 
peared as a picture, not executed by the puny 
pencil of a mortal being, but painted by the 
Almighty hand of the Eternal. 

There I stood, bending over a furze-bush, as 
if I had never gazed on one before. ‘Through 
its interstices might be seen the brown and 
faded parts of the shrub, with here and there a 
ladybird, with its hard red wings, dotted with 
black, crawling among them ; but on the upper 
part, its myriads of fresh green thorns were 
studded with almost an equal number of pure 
and spotless flowers, spangled with dew-drops. 
It seemed as if the etine bush had been 
called into existence and clothed with beauty to 
give me pleasure! It was regarded as a gift 
from the Father of mercies, and I stood over it 
with a heart beating with thankfulness. 

A little farther on, the long straggling branch- 
es of the blackberry bramble hung down from 
the high hedge: the sight was a goodly one, a 
perfect picture : the fresh green leaves, mingled 
with others somewhat sere; the red coloured 
stems, with their white pointed thorns, short, 
hooked, and strong; the fruit, partly unripe, 
green, and red; and partly ripe, rich, juicy, 
and black as ebony, waiting to be gathered. 
The melons and pines of the banqueting board 
could not have equalled, in my estimation, the 
bounteous repast that was thus spread before 
me. 

The next object was a hawthorn bush, en- 
tangled in whose long spiky thorns grew a 
wild-rose, rich with scarlet hips. The parsley- 
shaped leaves of the bush, the ten thousand red 
bright berries that adorned it, together with the 
wild rose, was another picture glorious to gaze 


on. 

Close to the hawthorn bush sprang up a wild 
young plum-tree, gorgeous with a profusion of 
colours ; for the sharp night air and the bleach- 
ing winds had changed the verdure of its 
leaves, so that faded, green, yellow, ash-colour, 
white, red, and deepest purple vied with each 
other. 

Below the plum-tree, end close against the 
bank on which the hedge grew, stood a thistle, 
four feet high. It was a glorious plant: such 








an one, that, if thistles were not common, 
would be transporied to the gay parterre, 
tended with care, and exhibited with pride ; 
yet there it was, in its pointed leaves and pur- 
ple flowers, blooming unnoticed, save by my 
admiring eyes. 

At the very foot of the thistle grew luxu- 
riantly the romantic looking fern-root: divide 
it as you may, to the very last its fragments 
bear a resemblance to the whole plant. it gave 
a character to the spot, for, in my estimation, 
it is one of the most elegant plants that grow. 


A spider had woven his filmy web across it, | 


thus imparting to it an additional charm. 
I was absolutely bewildered with the amazing 
freshness and beauty of every object around 


| snatched her from the whirling waters, than the | 
|coronet of the peer; and, with the single-minded | 
disinterestedness of a genuine woman, she gave | 
'to her untitled preserver, Edward Osborne, the | 
hand and the heart which the Earl of Shrews-| 
bury, the heir of the lofty house of Talbot, had 
| Sighed for in vain. Well did her lover vindicate 
|her choice! Edward Osborne was a_ nobleman 
born of God’s creation, not man’s. He rose, by 
successful industry, to the highest honours of that | 





| city whose merchants are the paymasters of the 
rulers of the earth. And from the city beauty, to 
whom faith and love were dearer than titles and 
| wealth, and the merchant ’prentice, who periled 
his life as frankly in the cause of the helpless, 
}and for the sake of humanity, as ever did high- | 


| ; 
| born youth for fame, and glory, and golden spurs, | 





the *prentice-cap of the daring youth who had | being called on to endeavour to discharge the 








debt, that it will be extinguished in another 
year. 

The school having been opened a few months 
for the benefit of students not of our religious 
Society, a committee was appointed to take the 
matter into consideration, and also the price of 
board and tuition. The report that in their judg- 
ment it would be best to close the door against 
such admissions, and confine the school to the 
original design, the guarded education of the 
youth of our own Society, and that the price for 
the present year be seventy dollars, was united 
with and adopted by the meeting. There were 
many testimonies to the benefits conferred by 
this institution, and Friends were encouraged 


me. I cast a hurried glance on the furze bush, | descends, by a lineage more truly noble than if| with the prospect of its future usefulness and 


the bramble, the hawthorn, and the wild rose ; 
the plum-tree, the thistle, and the fern; I 
looked up to the snowy clouds in the blue sky, 
and the language of my heart and soul was, 
‘“*O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall show forth thy praise.’ Psa. li. 15. 


The ambition of a man of parts is very often 
disappointed for the want of some common 
quality, by the assistance of which men with 
very moderate abilities are capable of making a 
great figure.-—2rmstrong. 


Stabling Milch Cows.—We have been 


much surprised, at the increased quantity of | 
milk cows afford from being stabled in winter, | 


which some recent experiments have proved. 
A near neighbour suffered his cows, from ne- 
cessity, to run in the open air, during the early 


part of the winter, and, as usual, their milk | 


greatly diminished in quantity, although they 
were well fed on hay, and mangel wurtzel. He 
then stabled them, without changing their food, 
and taking care of course to give them plenty 
of clean litter. He lately informed us as to the 
result, that his cows now gave him just double 
the milk they did when exposed. A similar 
experiment by the writer, has proved nearly 
equally sueeessful.— New Gen. Farmer. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


In the year 1539, when London bridge was 
covered with houses, overhanging the pent-up 
turbulent stream as if the ordinary dangers of life 
were not sufficient, that men should, out of their 
ingenuity, invent pew ones, desert terra firma, 
and, like so many beavers, perch their dwellings 
on a crazy bridge, Sir William Hewitt, citizen of 
London, and cloth-worker, inhabited one of these 
temptations of Providence. His only child, a pretty 
little girl, was playing with a servant, at a window 
over the water, and fell into the rapids, through 
which, even now-a-days, it is counted a kind of 
feat to shoot. Many a one beheld the fearful sight, 
in the helplessness of terror, without venturing into 
the stream. Butthere was one to whom the life of 
the perishing child was dearer than his own, and 
that was the apprentice of Sir William Hewitt. 
He leaped into the water after his youthful mis- 
tress, and, by the aid of a bold heart and a stron 
arm, bore her in safety to the shore—and he had 
his reward. Years rolled on, and each succeeding 
one brought wealth to the father, and grace and 
loveliness to the noble-minded daughter. Such was 
the fame of fer Beauty, that even in that aristocratic 
age, the gallant and far-descended chivalry of the 
land were rival suitors for the hand-of the mer- 
chant-queen of hearts. But fairer in her eyes was 





he sprung from the most heroic stock of crowned | 
robbers that ever troubled the world with ‘their 

achievements, George William Frederick Osborne, 

Duke of Leeds !—New Monthly Magazine. 
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From accounts received we are enabled to 
present the following statement: 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting commenced 
with the Meeting of Ministers and Elders at 
Deep River, on the 6th of the present month. 
Large meetings for worship attended by many 
| other religious persuasions, were held as usual 
at this house and at New Garden on First day. 
On Second day the 8th, commenced the meet- 
|ing for business at New Garden. It was con- 
sidered the largest meeting held there for seve- 
ral years; ministers from New England, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, were also 
| present. Epistles were received and replied to 
‘from all the other Yearly Meetings, and on 
reading the reports from the Quarters a lively 
interest pervaded the meeting, on many of the 
prominent subjects brought before it. When 
the condition of the different branches had been 
reviewed, it was, proposed and adopted to ad- 
dress the members with an epistle of advice 
embracing those points in which they appeared 
to have been defective, in order to promote a 
reformation. 

The report of the Boarding School Commit- 
tee drew forth various observations on the im- 
portance to the youth, of a guarded religious 
education, embracing a competent share of 
literary instruction and the watchful care and 
restraining hand of parents and guardians at 
home. ‘The desire was expressed and after- 
wards embodied in the epistle, that this subject 
might obtain the serious attention of Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings ; and that they should 
encourage and aid their members in giving their 
offspring a proper share of school learning. - 

Subscriptions were entered into for the dis- 
charge of the debt due by the Boarding School, 
and the Quarterly Meetings were also desired 
to endeavour to raise an amount suflicient to 
liquidate the balance that might remain due, 
which was considerably diminished by the pre- 
sent contributions, and the aid furnished by be- 
nevolent individuals of other Yearly Meetings. 
It is new confidently expected from the unity 
expressed in the meeting with the Quarters 





prosperity. 

It appearing by the reports, that some of the 
members still continue the pernicious practice 
of using ardent spirits as drink, or giving it to 
others, the meeting enjoined quarterly and 
monthly meetings to labour with such, in order 
to dissuade them from the habit, fraught with 
destructive consequences to them and their 
offspring, and to report next year the number 
of those who persist in it. 

Several other matters received the deliber- 
ation of the meeting, and were decided in much 
unity. A concern was manifest to support the 
ancient principles and testimonies of the So- 
ciety, and some of the elder Friends seemed 
animated with the hope that the work of refor- 
mation would progress, and that the younger 
members gave evidence of increasing interest 
in the cause of Truth; from which they enter- 
tained the belief that there would be a succes- 
sion of faithful standard bearers in this part of 
our country. “4 

The meeting closed after sitting four days, 
between four and five hours daily. 


Marnziep, at Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth street, 

ou Fourth day, 24th instant, Josern K. Howe 1, to 
Euizasetn G., daughter of Edward Simmons, of St. 
Thomas’, West Indies. 
, at Friends’ Meeting House, at Pattakill, 
Ulster county, Henry Turner, to Permsiia Ropers, 
daughter of Benjamin W. Roberts, all of New Paltz, 
and members of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, on the 8th of Eleventh month, 1841, at the 
residence of her son James Thorp, Exizanetu, widow 
of Thomas Thorp, deceased, in the 93d year of her 
age, after a short illness of about fout weeks, which she 
bore with Christian patience and resignation. She 
was a member of Frankford Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia county, Pennsylvania. 

, at Poughkeepsie, Dutchese county, Pxizanerx 
Dickerson, the wife of David Dickerson, near 60 yeurs 
of age. She was a member and elder of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting. We, the survivors, believe that our 
loss is her eternal gain. 

, on the 4th of Ninth month last, in the 76th 
year of his age, Anprew Nicuors, a member, and for 
many years a valuable minister of South Kingston 
meeting, Rhode Island. Also, on the 26th of the 10th 
month, aged 61, Jon B. Dockray, a member of the 
same meeting. 

Departed this life, the 19th of Tenth month, 1841, 
Lypia Brantincuam, wife of Joseph Brantingham, a 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in 
the 38th year of her age. 
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